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alienated the other party. A new sense of
the beauty of religion and of its accessories
was being developed. Poets such as George
Herbert and Vaughan were casting a halo
round the worship of the Church, and it was
being commended by the holiness of men like
Bishop Andrewes. But it was all ecclesiastical,
and it irritated the unecclesiastical Puritan
mind, for it seemed, quite wrongly, to be
specifically Roman in origin and tendency.
And it was connected, unjustly but naturally,
with the extreme theory of the Divine right
of the King that was being preached by
reckless men. This was, as we have seen, a
mediaeval doctrine devised as an antidote to
the Divine right of the Pope. It was now
being used to justify royal absolutism, in
faithful imitation of that effusive loyalty
which the Greek Fathers had shown to a
Constantine or a Theodosius. Charles I.
had been ruling and collecting taxes without
a Parliament for eleven years when the
collapse carne which forced him to summon
the Long Parliament and endure the Civil
War; and all the time the leaders of the
Church, headed by Archbishop Laud, had
been ostentatiously approving his course.
Juxon, the Bishop of London, had actually^
as Lord Treasurer, been one of his most